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Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas | 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Axalea) 
A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers 
single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mengelian Aszalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open April 2oth, 
are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold Ar- 
boretum. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.50 each 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Kerean Asalea) 

Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, 
single, large, fragrant, open May sth after the new leaves 
have formed. Very beautiful and perfectly hardy. The 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: “This is one of the best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum inte American 
gardens, and « hardy decorative plant of first-rate im- 
portance. 


Plants 1% to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 


WYMAN'S 
framinghara Nurseries 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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EVERGREEN 
| HEDGE PLANT 


-j Hicks’ New Yew really 





stays green all winter; 
‘ is hardy in New England 

and _ reproduces those 
_| magnificent old Yew 
| hedges for years. the 
pride of England. 
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1 to 14-ft. specimens 
$5.00 


Visit our nursery. Ex- 
ploring for garden treas- 
ures is lots of fun, and 
there are lots of them. A 
welcome awaits you. 











Hicks Nurseries 


Westbury, L. I., New York 
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SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 


Grown and Offered by 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


LOUIS G. ROWE 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Partial list of very choice varieties taken from our very 
complete illustrated catalogue, a copy of which will be 
sent immediately upon request. 

Clean, true-to-name bulbs, right up to the usual SEABROOK 
STANDARD and at our usual moderate prices. 

Six bulbs at the dozen rate. 


: 13” up 1” 
Variety Each Doz. Per Doz. 
Se ON Sr eee .40 4.00 2.00 
yO. Se eee 10 1.00 .50 
po ee eee .40 4.00 2.00 
Dieners American Beauty ......... .40 4.00 2.00 
Brig, TRG oc cc ces 15 1.50 1.00 
4 10 1.00 -50 
BRVPOR Ti 6 eee ewes 15 1.50 75 
ee .75 7.50 3.50 
eer ae 15 1.50 75 
OCatherine Coleman ........sscees 2.00 20.00 10.00 
NS oss 4 oso oie 0.4 4.0m Oe .09 .90 .50 
es ee Ee OD. oo o5. ce cs ae ote) oa 2.50 1.25 
Se ND bia hugo ee Kis ow. <9 @ me 35 3.50 2.00 
rT ae | 2.50 1.50 
os is 9.6 ciaiworane 0 409 KE 10 1.00 -60 
eS rr 75 7.50 3.50 
I ee es oe see slbte «sd dew .40 4.00 2.00 
ES ae ree ane rere 15 1.50 75 
a ene 05 50 .30 
NN a eM ere ars 0:6 e308 e- 0. oie Sed oe .B5 3.50 
RRR SES “Re ree a a .10 1.00 -50 
io. rr .85 8.50 1.75 
eS CS. eee 1.00 10.00 6.00 
OS er ee .60 6.00 3.00 
ae Pee Se .50 5.00 2.50 
Eee ae ae .40 4.00 2.00 
ERS ee ee 15 1.50 .75 
SSO See ee 15 1.50 .80 
Gretchen Zang. .................-. .05 .50 .30 
eS ;.. Saco 10 1.00 
ee a ee .40 .40 2.00 
ESS os ea eee -25 2.50 1.50 
ESTEE ES PT 15 1.50 
eS OS ee .50 5.00 2.50 
BN 5 cE bos ow 6 Bre de ewe .35 3.50 2.00 
EMMMIOTIOU, iit oc oe cee teense .50 5.00 
SSE eee 15 1.50 «45 
SS rare .60 6.00 3.50 
I hina.) 9. 1650: Wwia'ls, 0.0 \00.0'0 15 1.50 75 
GO SOG Se ree .08 90 .50 
i EE? 5b <is,.s 0.0 o 2 we pie 25 2.50 1.50 
TS A ee ee 5.00 3.00 
RN SI Ec occ 6 0s 2 0 0c 0 068 © 10 1.00 -50 
OS RR EE eee er .05 .50 .25 
BRASS. Seer ee .10 1.00 50 
SES ee 10 1.00 .50 
SS EE a ee .40 4.00 2.00 
re ee 15 1.50 75 
ae ea yo. 4 6 0s «le Moe 10 1.00 .50 
ee Se 05 .50 20 
a: 40 4.00 2.00 
Pathia .c tees... 5-2... aiew Me 4.00 2.00 
WEUNOO GEES vo ices c ct esews .80 3.00 1.75 
eS, Se ier .50 5.00 2.50 
OR es er ar -75 7.50 3.50 
aS a oe Je <a 15 1.50 .75 
Se Se. co ois 266 ww WS a eae .08 -90 .50 
I TE cas 6 1g, 6:-ky.8 0S Oa 15 1.50 -75 
CN eS 51. ois a clp «vies ociate 6 .20 2.00 1.00 
I Mb 0:5 5 a oo 00 3.4 Seewins 10 1.00 .50 
SS eee ee .08 .90 .50 
NE NE ool 5. 5.4 4, 04,6  prelaee .75 7.50 3.50 
Salbach Prim (new) ............. .25 2.50 1.50 
Es nhs os kieamae + «sina wees .50 5.00 2.50 
NS OEE OOP EEC LY .80 3.00 1.50 
EEC .25 2.50 1.25 
Sidney Plummer (extra) .........- .85 3.50 2.00 
OG TiTOREEE 26 cc cv cece sc ececee 35 3.50 2.00 
ERIN, HIE Sw aie, 016.0. 0. 0 'vicls Sm sles 3.50 85.00 20.00 





Our very popular Garden Mixture, all colors, fine for cutting or 
gorgeous garden display, $2.00 a hundred. 


Primulinus Mixture 
For daintiness and quality none can equal this superb collec- 
tion, $3.00 a hundred. 


Exhibition Mixture 
Made up of a large number of Kunderd, Diener and other 
originators’ choice varieties of superior merit, $5.00 a hun- 
dred; 50 at the hundred rate. 


VERY SPECIAL. ROSE MIST, Fischers sensational new Prim- 
ulinus. Truly a $10.00 variety and will probably be sold near 
that price next year. Limited supply at $2.00 each, 13” up, 
and $1.00 each for 1” bulbs. All will positively bloom this 
year. 











Special list of planting stock and bulblets on request 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 





New York Flower Show 


The Twelfth Annual International 
Flower Show, given under the aus- 
pices of the Horticultural Society of 
New York and the New York Florists’ 
Club and held at Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York, from March 16 to the 
21st, made a strong appeal, not 
only to the trained eye of the student 
of horticulture, but to the masses who 
attended and who found it a great 
joy and an inspiration toward better 
gardens as well as more gardens. 

As one came up the main entrance 
a burst of yellow glory struck the eye. 
This golden glow was the exhibit of 
Acacias and Clivias exhibited by Mrs. 
F. A. Constable under the watchful 
care of that garden wizard, James 
Stuart. The beauty of this group 
made it deserve its central position. 

The gardens on the main floor done 
by the commercial men were very 
much better from every standpoint 
than anything seen previously in New 
York. In addition to these gardens 
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EXHIBIT OF F. R. PIERSON AT THE 


a very interesting class was added 
this year for private growers, one for 
which the Gold Cup of the Holland 
Bulb Exporters’ Association was of- 
fered. The winner was Mrs. Harold I. 
Pratt of Glen Cove. Four other grow- 
ers competed in this class and their 
groups nestling, as they did, among 
their bigger sisters on the main floor, 
helped to make a display never be- 
fore seen on the floor of the Palace. 

The Rose and Carnation exhibits 
made their usual spectacular appeal, 
vying with the Tulips and Lilies for 
the centre of the stage. An unusual 
and well-worth while display was a 
group of small Lily plants in different 
stages of growth raised from seed 
by the New York Botanical Garden 
through the generosity of Mrs. Mor- 
timer Fox, who is a Lily enthusiast and 
desirous of sharing her knowledge and 
love of Lilies with all who will follow 
after. 

To the Garden Club of America as 
a group and to Mrs. William A. Lock- 


Fer 





wood and her committee, as individu- 
als, much credit is due for the con- 
structive and educational exhibits dis- 
played on the mezzanine floor. The 
little houses and gardens have be- 
come a very important part of this 
show. This year were added dinner 
and luncheon table decorations, al- 
ways dear to the feminine heart. 
The ‘‘Spring Garden Picture’’ class 
had eight entries and showed care and 
skill with very interesting results. 
The first prize was awarded to the 
New Canaan, Conn. Garden Club, the 
work having been done by Mrs. 


Davenport; second to the Easthamp- 
ton Garden Club, work by Mrs. Sam- 
uel Seabury and Mrs. W. Sterling 
Peters, and third to the Rye Garden 
Club, the work being done by Mrs. 
S. S. Hathaway and Mrs. William 
F. Barrett. The pictures of the Gar- 
den Club of the Oranges and the 
North Shore Garden Club were very 
commendable indeed, inducing the 
judges to give each an _ honorable 
mention. 


NEW YORK FLOWER SHOW 
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Flower Show in Philadelphia 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety and the Philadelphia florists 
achieved a decided success with their 
second Annual Exhibition which 
opened March 17 and ran for four 
days. It was held in the Commercial 
Museum, which is admirably adapted 
to exhibition purposes, and is cap- 
able of holding an immense number 
of persons. The building was decor- 
ated with bunting in the city’s colors, 
blue and gold, wild southern Smilax 
and evergreens. 

Among the features was a great dis- 
play of Acacias covering 800 square 
feet put up by Joseph E. Widener. 
This is said to have been the largest 
exhibit of the kind ever made in 
America. Hingel Bros. of Overbrook, 
showed an excellent rock garden, 
while the Michell Seed Co. set up two 
gardens, each occupying a_ space 
40 x 40 feet. One was a formal garden 
planted to Dutch bulbs, while the 
other had a colonial house for a 
background, the front being laid out 
as a lawn with beds of Hyacinths and 
Tulips. Over 10,000 bulbs were used 
in the two gardens, and as they were 
planted in solid colors, they created 
an unusual effect. 

Bennett Brothers had an interest- 
ing rustic garden, while the West 
Royal Hill Cemetery made a unique 
exhibit in the form of four imitation 
mounds with headstones. 

J. J. Habermehl & Sons showed a 
house with a garden attached, the 
garden containing a pergola. The per- 
gola and the fence which enclosed the 
garden were covered with climbing 
Roses. Visitors when passing through 
the house saw a table set with a gold 
service for a banquet of thirty per- 
sons, with an immense floral decora- 
tion in the center. This large and elab- 
orate exhibit was one of the most 
important features of the show. 

Much attention was attracted by a 
superb display of Sweet Peas put up 
by the W. Atlee Burpee Co. These 
Sweet Peas were carefully grown and 
were shown at the height of their per- 
fection. 

The American Rose Society, the 
American Peony Society and the 
American Iris Society, as well as the 
Ambler School of Horticulture for 
Women, had booths. 

The exhibits were not entirely local, 
a number of growers from the vicin- 
ity of New York being represented. 
A. N. Pierson, of Cromwell, Ct., took 
a first prize with Templar Roses, and 
Edward Roehrs of Rutherford, N. J., 
had a splendid lot of Orchids. 

A feature of the show which at- 
tracted much attention was a large 
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exhibit of goldfish containing hun- 
dreds of valuable specimens. The 
goldfish fanciers have been working 


in close touch with the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, and have a 
common bond of interest in the aqua- 
tic plants used in the aquariums. 








EARLY APRIL WORK 








T is important to ventilate the cold 

frame when the weather is at all 
warm. Many gardeners use a brick to 
hold up the sash because it gives three 
different positions. It is advisable 
when possible to open the sash from 
the side opposite that from which the 
wind is blowing. Damping off, which 
is the difficulty found when plants are 
growing in cold frames, can be avoided 
by careful ventilation and by occa- 
sionally dusting the young plants with 
powdered sulphur. 


AWNS should be rolled, fertilized 

and repaired as early as possible. 
Rolling helps to push back the sods 
heaved out by the alternate freezing 
and thawing of winter. Grass seed is 
perfectly hardy. Oftentimes it is sown 
on the last snow in order to get an 
even distribution. 


T is a common rule to sow flower 
seeds when the trees are in bud. 


OSES should be set out as soon as 

possible. There is a great advan- 
tage in the use of dormant Roses. 
Rose beds should be fertilized with 
bone meal and sheep manure but oc- 
casional applications of liquid manure 
throughout the season will give best 
results. 


(a bulbs may be planted 
now in order to have early flowers. 
There should be successive plantings, 
however, into June to ensure a long 
season. 


od perennials are to be moved, the 
work should be done as early as 
possible. Most kinds are divided to 
best advantage after they have flow- 
ered, except those which bloom late, 
hardy Chrysanthemums being an ex- 
ample. The Chysanthemums, by the 
way, should be divided every spring. 


_ meal and sheep manure should 
be worked into the hardy borders, 
but care must be taken not to disturb 
kinds like Platycodons and Mallows, 
which are late in appearing. 


HIS is the best time to set out 
- Japanese Anemones. 


ERY early sweet. corn may be ob- 
tained by sowing seeds in straw- 
berry boxes in a coldframe. 


MONG the vegetables which can be 

planted safely even in New Eng- 
land are potatoes, peas, carrots, par- 
snips, beets, radishes, onions, salsify, 
cabbages, leeks, lettuce and parsley. 
It may be wise to soak the seeds of 
beets and parsley for a few hours to 
ensure germination. 


T ADISH seeds sprout very quickly 

and may be sown sparingly with 
seeds like those of parsnips and sal- 
sify. which are slow to germinate. The 
radishes will be out of the way before 
the other crop needs the ground. Many 
gardeners like to make a sowing of 
radish seeds with other vegetable 
crops in order to mark the rows for 
cultivation. 


bpd is difficult in some gardens to grow 
radishes and early turnips because 
of the maggots. These maggots can be 
kept away to a large extent by raking 
in a liberal application of lime or 
tobacco dust. 


B°*x and Privet hedges should be 
trimmed this month before they 
start to grow. 

INERARIAS and Chinese Primroses 


may be started from seeds this 
month. 
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New England Gladiolus Society 


The next meeting of the New Eng- 
land Gladiolus Society at Hortiecul- 
tural Hall, Saturday, April 11, will 
be open to all who are interested in 
Gladiolus growing. The chief feature 
will be a lecture on The Gladiolus, 
illustrated with colored lantern slides, 
by Herbert Gleason. A discussion on 
New England Seedlings will follow, 
being participated in by Clark W. 
Brown, Eugene N. Fischer, L. S. 
Ream, L. Merton Gage, A. L. Stephen, 
T. M. Proctor, and H. E. Meader. 


Mrs. King Going to Haarlem 


Mrs. Francis King of Alma, Michi- 
gan, will leave on the S. S. Volendam, 
April llth, as the representative of 
The Garden Club of America to the 
Holland International Spring Flower 
Show at Haarlem which opened on 
March 13th and will continue until 
the 21st day of May. 

Mrs. King is well known in garden- 
ing circles through her writings and 
lectures on horticultural subjects and 
is peculiarly fitted to represent The 
Garden Club of America having been 
its vice-president for many years. 


To Represent New York Horticultural 
Society 


In response to an invitation from 
the officials of the Holland Interna- 
tional Spring Flower Show at Haar- 
lem, the directors of The Hortieul- 
tural Society of New York have ap- 
pointed John Scheepers to represent 
their organization at this important 
event. Probably no one in the United 
States has done more toward the in- 
troduction of Holland bulbs into this 
country than Mr. Scheepers. This ex- 
position promises to be a very im- 
portant event in flower history and 
to the visitors from the new world it 
will present a spectacle worth cross- 
ing the ocean to see. 

Mr. Scheepers leaves New York on 
the S. S. Rotterdam, May 2nd. 





CYMBIDIUM ALEXANDERI 
ALBENS 
(Cover Illustration) 

Cymbidium Alexanderi albens is 
said by Mr. A. McBean, the Cymbid- 
ium specialist of England, to be ‘‘the 
finest Cymbidium existing.’’ This is 
a very beautiful white form of Cym- 
bidium Alexanderi, which itself was 
originated by Mr. Alexander, Sir 


George Holford’s gardener, in Eng- 
land. This hybrtd is derived from 
Cymbidium insigne and Cymbidium 
eburneo-Lowianum, and is the rarest 
of the Cymbidiums at the Orchidvale 
greenhouses of Mr. Albert C. Bur- 
rage at Beverly Farms. 
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FERTILIZING 


HORTICULTURE 


FRUIT TREES 





The mest important and valuable 
development in recent years in the 
practice of fruit tree fertilization is 
the appreciation of the value of nitro- 
genous. fertilizers in the orchard. 
Formerly it was thought that the use 
of a liberal amount of nitrogen in the 
orchard was dangerous as it would 
cause late growth and consequent 
winter killing. Moreover, it was be- 
lieved that the stimulation of growth 
following liberal nitrogenous fertil- 
ization would reduce fruitfulness. We 
know now that both these fears have 
been greatly exaggerated. Reason- 
ably liberal nitrogen applications’ in 
the spring at least, do not materially 
inerease the danger of winter injury 
and they increase rather than de- 
erease fruitfulness. These rather rev- 
olutionary ideas have spread quite 
rapidly during the past years and the 
use of nitrogen in the orchard is now 
a common practice among progres- 
sive fruit growers. 

Nitrogen is more likely than any 
other of the usual fertilizer elements 
to be beneficial in the orchard. This 
applies certainly to peaches and ap- 
ples and probably in greater or less 
degree to other fruits. It may operate 
to inerease fruit bud formation and 
therefore bloom. It often decreases 
the so-called ‘‘June drop’’ and it 
often inereases the size of fruits. 

It is most likely to be beneficial in 
orchards where the trees lack vigor. 


ae 
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Lack of vigor may be due to naturally 
poor soil, to lack of cultivation or to 
growth of grass in the orchard and 
to other causes as well. It is more 
often beneficial in sod than in eulti- 
vated orchards. This is probably be- 
cause the grass robs the trees of the 
available nitrogen and possibly also 
because less nitrate nitrogen is 
formed under sod. 

On the other hand nitrogen may de- 
lay maturity and it may interfere 
with the development of attractive 
color. The fruits of highly nitrated 
trees may bruise more easily, making 
careful handling highly important. 

The prevailing recommendation is 
to apply the fertilizer about a week 
or ten days before the buds break in 
the spring, but some believe in fall 
applications. It is probably unwise to 
apply in mid-summer. 

Nitrate of soda is most commonly 
used but sulfate of ammonia or some 
organic form may be just as good or 
better. 

In very few cases has it been dem- 
onstrated that the use of potash has 
increased yields in apple orchards, 
and it is used very much less than 
formerly. This is in spite of the fact 
that the trees take considerable 
amounts of potash from the soil every 
year. Evidently the apple tree is a 
good forager for potash; it can get 
enough from soils that would respond 
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to potash applications when certain 
other crops are grown. 

Phosphorus is apparently even less 
likely than potash to give responses 
in the form of increased growth and 
fruitfulness. 

While trees may show no benefit 
from phosphorus and potash, it may 
be worth while to use some for the 
sake of the cover crop. In many cases 
marked increase in growth of various 
cover crops, especially legumes fol- 
lows the use of both phosphorus and 
potash. The maintenance of humus is 
often highly important in tilled or- 
chards. 

There seems to be no evidence that 
apple trees are at all sensitive to soil 
acidity and therefore lime applica- 
tions have been without direct bene- 
fit. Indirectly lime may benefit the 
trees through favoring the growth of 
sod mulch or cover crops especially 
when these are legumes. 

—J. K. Shaw. 
Amherst, Mass. 


ARCTOTIS GRANDIS 

There are several species of Arcto- 
tis, but A. grandis is the one most 
commonly cultivated. It is sometimes 
called the Blue Daisy, and has foli- 
age which reminds one of the Dusty 
Miller. The blossoms, which have a 
deep blue center, are excellent for 
cutting, as the stems are stiff and 
smooth. One of the good points of 
this Arctotis is that it will bloom un- 
til late in the season, not being killed 
until very heavy frosts come. 
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EXHIBIT OF PENNOCK BROTHERS AT THE PHILADELPHIA FLOWER SHOW 
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SAVE THE MAYFLOWER 


The Mayflower season is nearly here 
and the Society for the Preservation 
of Native New England Plants is urg- 
ing everyone to refrain from buying 
bunches of these beautiful pink blos- 
soms as they appear on the streets. 

Few people realize that the May- 
flower is fast disappearing from New 
England. Each year there are fewer 
and fewer in the woods, and if we are 
to have any left we must refuse to 
buy them. If the demand for them can 
be stopped for a few years they may 
have a chance to grow and not be a 
thing of the past, as so many of our 
New England flowers have become. 
The Mayflower is propagated almost 
éntirely from the root, and it does not 
take much of a pull to tear up these 
roots, thus destroying the growth of 
years. To save these sweet New Eng- 
land flowers we must forego the pleas- 
ure of buying them, ‘‘iest they vanish 
with the fairies and disappear.” 





THE GARDEN OF ALLAH 


We reached Biskra, the oasis in the 
great Garden of Allah, when the 
western sun was touching the hills 
with soft amethystine and opalescent 
shades, when the shadows of the sand- 
dunes were thrown on the desert. 
There was a grandeur and immensit;y 
about it all which gave the feeling of 
being alone in the desert with God. 

Tomorrow would come the joy of 
the ruffle of the wind in the palm 
trees, the delight of breathing the 
clear desert air, so fine that it sil- 
houetted the camels against the hori- 
zon and the Arabs riding on their 
horses. But this first evening came 
the thought expressed centuries ago 
by the psalmist. 

‘‘Day unto day uttereth speech 
Night unto night showeth forth 
knowledge.’’ 

As we remained in Biskra and 
turned the pages of the travellers’ 
book we found that besides the great 
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desert—the Garden of God—the name 
Garden of Allah was also applied to 
a pretty park where at high noon the 
paths were shaded with the shadows 
of the date and tenay palms, while 
hedges of red hibiscus and fan palms 
—or wanhil palms closed in the walks, 
and the bougainvillea threw its crim- 
son blossoms over the dark leaved 
rubber trees. 


As we continued our way on through 
the narrow streets we saw men sitting 
on the pavements intent over games 
of dominoes and checkers; or as jug- 
glers trying to interest us in battles 
between their snakes and scorpions. 

The evening of Mardi Gras there 
was a masked ball where we as on- 
lookers saw among the king’s court 
jesters and high capped Alsatian 
women a North American Indian in 
a head-dress of feathers who by him- 
self loped through the room, one huge 
man dressed as a green frog, and a 
dear little red French butterfly. A 
French dance graced by the dignified 
presence of an Arab prince, as the 
brother of the Sultan of the Sahara 
looked quietly on. 

Biskra is a little place where the 
Occident and Orient meet in the mar- 
ket, a jumble of nationalities, all liv- 
ing out-of-doors. 

The French have conquered Algeria 
and the tourists owe much comfort to 
their fine military roads which zig- 
zag over the mountains or run by 
fields where the wild Narcissus and 
Blue Iris are growing. 

—M. R. Case. 
Biskra, February 25, 1925. 





RARE ORCHID DISPLAY IN 
BOSTON 


The outstanding feature of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s 
Spring Flower Show was Mr. A. C. 
Burrage’s magnificent display of 
Cymbidium Orchids. Such an exten- 
sive exhibit of these Orchids has 
never before been seen in America 
and it is very doubtful if it could be 
surpassed by our friends in Europe. 
The exhibit was largely of hybrid 
forms and represented the most mod- 
ern development in the wonderful 
family of Orchids. A quarter of a 
century ago there were very few hy- 
brid Cymbidiums in cultivation. The 
first that was ever raised was by 
crossing Cymbidium eburneum and C. 
Lowianum; it was named C. eburneo- 
lowianum and took nine years to 
flower. Since the discovery of C. in- 
signe and C. Sanderianum with their 
upright inflorescences added new 
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color and forms to the genus the hy- 
bridist has used these species freely, 
the result being a wondrous race 
with vari-colored flowers on stout 
erect-arching stems. 

All the species involved in the pres- 
ent race of hybrids hail from the East 
Indies where they grow high up on 
the mountains in relatively cool, 
moist situations. Often they grow in 
the earth although more often they 
are found perched on the tops of 
rocks and in the crotches of trees, 
always in abundant humus. The few 
who have specialized in these Orchids 
find them of easy culture. In addition 
to their wondrous floriferousness, 
beanty of form and coloring they pos- 
sess the great virtue of long keeping, 
the blossoms lasting longer than those 
of any other Orchids. There is a 
record of these flowers being shipped 
from Europe to a banquet in New 
York and afterwards sent back again 
and served at a similar banquet in 
England. 3 

Of hybrid Orchids this race of Cym- 
bidiums represent the latest devel- 
opment but it is interesting to note 
that among the flower-loving Chinese 
a Cymbidium with quite insignificant 
flowers, rich in perfume, is and has 
been for centuries regarded as the 
King of Flowers. 

! —E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 





PRIMULAS IN THE WEST 


Editor Horticulture:—“Roving Gar- 
dener’s” observations on Primulas in 
New England gardens leads me to sug- 
gest that they may also be grown suc- 
cessfully farther west. They have been 


growing in a garden in north-central 
Ohio (where sub-zero temperatures are 
frequent) for several years, P. Bulley- 
ana and P. pulverulenta, two varieties 
not mentioned in the article, grow 
freely. The hybrids of Bulleyana and 
of Beesiana also are represented and 
furnish a diversity of pleasing colors. 
All were grown from seed. Insufficient 
moisture rather than low temperatures 
(if some protection is given) is re- 
sponsible for failure with this plant. 

This garden is notable for its liberal 
plantings of the bunch flowered Prim- 
rose—P, polyanthus. They are amaz- 
ingly floriferous, their fragrant bloom 
dominating the garden in their season 
which fills in between the Daffodil and 
the late Tulips. They are easy to grow, 
hardy and permanent. A wide range 
of colors is available in the modern 
strains of this plant. 

—B. F. Cureton. 

Walhonding, Ohio. 
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A CYMBIDIUM ORCHID 
EXPERIMENT 





A growing appreciation of the pic- 
turesque beauty of Cymbidium plants 
in flower and an increasing confidence 
in the suitability of our sunny New 
England climate for their cultivation 
in shaded glass houses has made me 
believe that it is worth while to try, 
at Orchidvale, what some Orchid ex- 
perts call a novel experiment, as it in- 
volves radical changes of the ordinary 
methods. 

Usually in the United States, as in 
Europe, Cymbidiums are grown in 
pots on benches about three feet from 
the floor and the hot-water pipes heat- 
ing the house are located either near 
the floor under the benches or under 
the walks between the benches. In 
either case the bottom of the pots and 
the roots are nearer the heat supply 
than the tops of the plants, and, there- 
fore, are substantially as warm as the 
leaves and flower spikes. 

I have had some doubt as to 
whether or not this was the best 
method of cultivating such ground 
Orchids. Cymbidiums are not epiphy- 
tal, that is, they do not grow on trees. 
They are terrestrial, meaning that 
they live in the earth, out of which 


they get most of their food. Some- 
times they are found growing in dirt 
and decayed organic matter on rocks 
and crotches of trees, but they require 
earth in which to grow. 

Cymbidiums grow largely in the 
Far East and mostly in India. They 
grow in the shade of trees in coun- 
tries like Burma, where the air is hot, 
but where, in the shade, the earth is 
necessarily cooler than the air. It is 
evident that in this situation the cir- 
culation of the air is not around the 
roots in the ground, but higher up 
around the leaves and flower spikes 
above the roots. 

Why, then, grow these plants with 
hot air circulating around the roots 
at the bottom and cooler air at the 
top, around the leaves? Our experi- 
ment reverses this method. We grow 
the plants cool and provide warmer 
air for the tops than for the roots. 

Briefly described, the house runs 
north and south and has a length in- 
side of 67 feet and is 17 feet 4 inches 
wide. The walls on the side and end 
are concrete, 2 feet 71% inches high on 
the inside above the floor and the side 
glass from the wall to the roof is 2 
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feet 3 inches. From the floor to the 
ridge is 9 feet. The walks are 2 feet 
wide, covered with cast-iron grating. 
The center bed is 5 feet wide and the 
side bed 3 feet. The length of the cen- 
ter bed is 61 feet. 

This house contains approximately 
500 Cymbidium plants of varying 
sizes, divided into over 100 varieties. 

There is no bottom ventilation. 
Ample ventilation is given wholly by 
the movable ventilators on each side 
of the top of the roof. The house is 
shaded by small wood slat blinds on 
each side of the roof, rolled down 
from the top and pulled up by cords. 

The hot water for heating the room 
is carried by four rows of 4-inch 
wrought iron pipe underneath the 
glass roof on each side of the house, 
the return pipes being under the iron 
grating walks on each side. 

Last week a group of 125 of these 
plants, divided into 38 varieties con- 
taining over 200 spikes with over 
2,000 flowers, was exhibited at the 
spring show of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston. 

In the growing of these plants the 
room is kept fairly cool, with much 
circulation of air at the top. Cymbid- 
ium plants in cultivation in green- 
houses require good drainage and 
here this is provided by having the 





CYMBIDIUMS AS GROWN IN THE ORCHID HOUSES OF ALBERT 0. BURRAGE AT BEVERLY FARMS, MASS. 
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pots containing the Cymbidiums 
placed on beds of large porous coke 
eighteen inches deep, as shown in the 
picture. 

This coke is drenched with water 
as required, and the slow evaporation 
of this water supplies the air with the 
moisture necessary for these plants. 

These Cymbidium plants have been 
in this room only a few months, not 
being put there until after the flower 
spikes had started, and ‘therefore it 
is as yet too soon to determine 
whether or not the experiment will 
be a success. Although these plants 
have a dark green color and seem 
very happy, with sturdy stalks and 
many large flowers, nevertheless it is 
not likely that the results of the ex- 
periment can be fairly determined 
until a second flowering season comes, 
a year hence. 

—Albert C. Burrage, 

President, 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Boston, Mass. 





THUNBERGIA FOR A GROUND 
COVER 


Thunbergia alata is a vine which 
grows quickly from seeds and which 
produces yellow, orange and white 
flowers with a dark eye. The plants 
grow rampantly in the south, and 
often flower in winter. In the north 
they are available for summer win- 
dow boxes and also for carpeting 
bulb beds. If the seeds are planted 
early in the spring, the vines will 
have covered the ground by the mid- 
dle of the summer, and there will be 
a constant succession of flowers for 
a long time. The roots are so shallow 
that they do not interfere at all with 
the bulbs in the beds. 





CRINUM POWELLI 


Powell’s Crinum is a very lovely 
plant with trumpet-like flowers borne 
at the tops of tall stems. It is seldom 
seen in northern gardens, although it 
ean be grown satisfactorily if given 
the proper treatment. Not being 
hardy, the plants must be set out in 
spring after danger of frost is past, 
and it is important that the greater 
part of the neck be kept above the 
surface. When autumn comes, the 
plants must be lifted and kept in a 
cold frame or cool cellar until spring. 
South of Philadelphia this Crinum 
can be treated as a perennial, going 
through the winter with only slight 
protection. The plants like a sunny 
location, and fairly rich soil. The 
flowers are excellent for cutting, 
keeping well in the house and giving 
off a pleasant odor. 
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A LONG SEASON OF CLIMBING 
ROSES 





There is such a wide difference in 
the blooming periods of the different 
climbing Roses that it is possible to 
have a long season by choosing early 
flowering, midseason, and late flower- 
ing varieties. The Dawson Rose is 
probably the earliest of all the climb- 
ers to bloom, but it makes such a ram- 
pant growth and is so thickly studded 
with long, sharp spines that its plant- 
ing is not recommended. 

In the writer’s garden Climbing 
American Beauty and Aunt Harriet 
are the earliest to bloom. Both are 
very satisfactory, although the for- 
mer has the habit of ‘‘holding its 
head,’’ as one annoyed woman ex- 
presses it in the American Rose An- 
nual, referring to the manner in 
which its flowers cling to the plants 
after they have faded and turned 
brown. 

Bess Lovett is a Wichuraiana hy- 
brid climber originated by the late 
Dr. Van Fleet, that is in many ways 
preferable to the Climbing American 
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Beauty, although for some reason it 
seems to have been omitted from the 
gardens of most amateurs. This 
charming Rose has a lovely color, a 
shade lighter than its better known 
rival, and its flowers never become 
rusty looking after they have passed 
their prime. It does not appear in the 
list of the twelve best climbing Roses 
voted on through the American Rose 
Society, but doubtless will come to 
the front rapidly when it is better 
known. 

Such Roses as American Pillar, 
Paul’s Searlet Climber, Silver Moon, 
Exeelsa and Tausendschon come a 
little later, with Dorothy Perkins and 
Elizabeth Ziegler to close the season. 

With these Roses alone one ean 
have an extended season, and a very 
satisfactory display. There are other 
climbers, however, which may well be 
added to one’s list. Christine Wright 


is a charming Rose which flowers for 


an unusually long time. Unfortun- 
ately, its blooms are very transient, 





THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE CLIMBING ROSE BESS LOVETT 
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shattering soon after they develop. 

It is therefore a poor Rose to cut, but 

an attractive Rose in the garden. 
Mary Wallace seems to have ere- 


ated a place for itself as a garden 
Rose, although it has not been grown 
long enough to be thoroughly tested. 
No doubt exists about the value of Dr. 
Robert Huey. There is no better 
climber of its color, a dark crimson. 
Its habit of growth is similar to that 
of Paul’s Searlet Climber, and it has 
a long season. 

Yellow climbers are not plentiful, 
and Emily Gray seems to be one of 
the best vet evolved, with long pointed 
buds and a nice shade of orange yel- 
low, changing to pale orange. The 
foliage of this Rose makes it attrac- 
tive, even when it is not in bloom. 

A group of the so ealled ever-bloom- 
ing climbers originated by Capt. 
George C. Thomas, Jr., of California, 
has recently been placed on the mar- 
ket. Just how“useful these Roses are 
to prove in the north remains to be 
seen. They have given a good account 
of themselves in Pennsylvania, and 
other middle states, as well as in Cal- 
ifornia. Their parentage often indi- 
cates that they will not endure a very 
severe climate, although. they may 
prove a surprise in this respect. The 
group includes Bloomfield Comet, red 
orange; Bloomfield Culmination, rose 
pink; Bloomfield Decoration, cerise 
pink; Bloomfield Exquisite, clear 
pink; Bloomfield Fascination, light 
yellow eanary; and Bloomfield Per- 
fection, orange and pink. 

These are the newest of all the 
climbers, and of course novelties al- 
ways excite interest. Yet the old 
timers are not forgotten, as is shown 
by the fact that Gloire de Dijon is 
still being planted with great satis- 
faction. This Rose is not supposed to 
be hardy in New England, but there 
are several places in Massachusetts 
where it is being wintered through 
successfully with protection. It is 
generally kept eut back hard, how- 
ever, and with this treatment blooms 
very freely. 





WALNUTS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Is it feasible to grow English walnuts com- 
mercially in any part of New England? 

We have never seen anyone grow- 
ing English walnuts, or for that mat- 
ter any other species of edible nut, 
successfully in New England except 
in isolated instances with one or two 
trees. There has been a lot of talk 
about growing nuts commercially, but 
it seems that the success of such a 
Venture remains to be demonstrated. 
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ANNUALS 


South African Daisy 


If the South African Daisy (Dimor- 
photheca aurantiaca) 
poor soil it will not give a very good 
account of itself. In well fertilized 
ground, however, and in a sunny loca- 
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is planted in 


tion it will prove one of the most satis- 
factory of annuals for garden use as 
well as for cutting. The plants are 
easily grown from seeds sown in the 
open ground when danger of frost has 
passed. They come up very quickly and 
begin to bloom within a few weeks, con- 
tinuing to flower all summer. The colors 
are varied, although yellow shades are 
most common. The plants should be set 
about six inches apart. One point to 
remember about these plants is that 
the seed must be fresh in order to 
germinate readily. 
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The Ice Plant 


The Ice Plant (Mesembryanthemum 
erystallinum), grown as an annual in 
the north, is an unusual plant which 
always excites interest. It is low grow- 
ing and looks best in a rock garden or 


in some situation where the sun will 
have full access to it. It cannot be 
made to thrive in a shady place or in 
soil which is at all heavy. The leaves 
and stems are thick and succulent, and 
are covered with a peculiar excrescence 
which has the appearance of frost or 
tiny bits of ice, a fact which accounts 
for the common name of the plant. 
The blossom of this Mesembryanthe- 
mum is insignificant, and the plant is 
grown wholly for its curious and inter- 
esting foliage. 





A New Dwarf Aster 


Dwarf Asters which bloom for a 
long season are especially valuable 





BRECK’S DWARF QUILLED ASTER 


Ten Weeks Stock 


It is diffieult to get satisfactory re- 
sults from Ten Weeks Stock started 
out of doots. If the seed is sown in 
flats or pots in the house, the latter 
part of March, however, or in cold 
frames a little later, an abundance of 
plants may be obtained which will be- 
gin to flower in July and continue to 
bloom until the coming of frost. The 
Ten Weeks Stocks are excellent bed- 
ding plants and make as fine a showing 
as any annual which can be used when 
given a sunny exposure and fairly 
rich soil which has been well worked 
over to free it from lumps. 


for edging purposes. Breck’s Dwarf 
Quilled Aster is an addition to this 
class which has already demonstrated 
its merit. This little Aster makes com- 
pact plants of an even height which 
are covered with good sized flowers. 
So far the colors have not been segre- 
gated so that it is necessary to buy 
mixed seed. Plants started from seed 
now in cold frames or in boxes of 
earth in the house will begin to flower 
before the summer is far advanced, 
and will bloom continuously until 
frost. 
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IMPORTED GLADIOLI 





A Report on Many European Varieties Tested Last Season 





In making a report of this kind I 
wish to state that the opinions are of 
course personal and while from vari- 
ous points of view all are good vari- 
eties, I think I would better explain 
my own reasons for liking some better 
than others. Being an amateur I want 
nothing that I can not cut and use 
for decoration in my home. 

First, last and always I want grace 
of stem; that is, I want it small and 
strong like a steel shaft of a golf 
club. I wouldn’t want all stems 
erooked but on the other hand I 
would not condemn a variety because 
it grew an occasional crooked spike, 
for while we must have straight 
stems for exhibition, a crooked stem 
is absolutely necessary to make a 
beautiful basket or vase for decora- 
tive purposes. 

With this grace of stem I want 
large flowers, not the floppy ones with 
no substance but the kind that lasts 
for days when cut, and I want these 
flowers poised on this stem with a 
nicety of balance that lends to the 
whole spike an element of grace and 
refinement. 

A good many characteristics of the 


Primulinus Hybrid will be recognized 
in my requirements and I must admit, 
I like them much better than the so- 
ealled standards, although I would 
like greater size. This brings me to 
the Primulinus Hybrids as a class. 

There seems to be a movement to 
condemn the larger flowered hybrids 
which I think is a mistake because 
what we want, after all, is beauty for 
use. Why can’t we have both types, 
as they have in England. Many of the 
growers there list Primulinus Hy- 
brids and Medio-Prims. 

For real beauty of color, grace and 
most practical use of all kinds we 
like the Medio-Prims, but for table 
decoration or for a small bedside table 
or for a small vase to brighten the 
dressing table of a guest room we 
need the small flowered Primulinus 
Hybrids. They are exquisite but the 
larger ones have all the good points 
of these smaller ones with the added 
usefulness of size. 

Now for the descriptions. If I do 
not star* the variety it means that 
for some reason I do not care for it; 
and I will say here that I am rather 
rigid because I grow less than a 
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quarter of an acre and so can grow 

only the very best. The coloring is 

Ridgways. 

Ada, P. H., cream white rose blotch, 
small. 

Amaryllis, peach red, white in throat. 

Apricot P. H., apricot yellow, small. 

*Camille Flammarian, the best and 
nearest to blue that I have seen. 

Cecilia Kelway, jasper red, yellow 
throat. 

Conqueror, pink with blotch, too short 
but otherwise very nice. 

*Earl Compton, rose red, straw-col- 
ored throat dusted rose. 

*European, orange cerise, yellow centre. 

Faleconet, dark mauve, white throat. 

*Gen de Wet, P. H., cream and rose, 
large. 

*Insurpassable, P. H., rose and creamy 
yellow large flowered. 

*John Churchill Craigie, searlet red, 
yellow throat, tall, many large 
flowers out at a time. 

*Kelway’s Painted Lady, beautiful 
large white flowers with very con- 
spicuous, large red throat blotches. 

Kelway’s White Lady, white with 
yellow throat. 

Kerensky, P. H., creamy 
streaked rose, large. 

*“King of Gladioli, light red, cream 
throat splashed scarlet, a tall va- 
riety with many large flowers out 
at one time. 


yellow 
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Kitty Grullemans, P. H., orange. 

Lady Macfarren, rose with large 
creamy throat. 

Lady Rosemary Portal, white flaked 
rose, yellow throat rose blotch, 
many out at once but flowers 
small. 

L’Or d’ Australie, P. H., small yellow. 

*Lord Courtney, bright red, white 
throat tall variety; many large 
beautiful flowers. 

Mr. John Spoor, amber colored. 

Mrs. Grullemans, P. H., yellow. 

Mrs. Swainson, P. H., citron yellow 
self, large. 

/Orby, beautiful red, splashed darker, 
tall spike, very large flowers, many 
out at one time. 

*Peach blossom, P. H., flesh splashed 
jasper red, yellow throat blotch red, 
large. 

*Perfect Peace, pure white creamy 
throat with single rose line, pink 
antlers, many large flowers out at 
once. 

Phyllis Kelway, P. H., straw yellow. 
Reine Victoria, P. H., coral red, cream 
throat faintly lined coral, large. 
*Rev. J. Stubbs, P. H., scarlet slightly 
flaked darker and feathered darker, 

large. 

Rose of July, rose, red flaked darker, 
conspicuous red blotch with yellow 
band around. 

Sunrise, P. H., mustard yellow flushed 
rose on edges, not a strong grower. 

*Sylph P. H., wax yellow, flushed red, 
tall variety. 

—Maude Hayward. 

Ipswich, Mass. 


SPRAYING LILACS 


I am gradually losing my French Lilacs 
from the attacks of some sort of scale. Please 
tell me how I can save them. 


Undoubtedly it is the oyster shell 
scale which is attacking your Lilacs. 
Prompt measures should be taken to 
destroy the pest, spraying being done 
immediately with a lime sulphur solu- 
tion. This lime sulphur can be ob- 
tained at any seed store, and should 
be used at the rate of one gallon to 
five gallons of water. Remember that 
it must come into contact with the 
seale in order to be efficacious. 





TENT CATERPILLARS 

This is the best time of the year to 
look for the egg masses of the tent 
caterpillar which later feeds heavily 
upon the foliage of shade trees. These 
egg masses are usually found on wild 
cherry and apple although they may 
be found on many other plants. They 
are recognized as a mass of eggs 
thickly set together around a limb 
about the diameter of a lead pencil. 
The masses should be cut off and 
burned, for otherwise each mass will 
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produce about 300 caterpillars in 
April. Every egg mass destroyed at 
this time of the year greatly decreases 
the number of caterpillars which will 
later feed on the foliage of shade 
trees and make their characteristic 
‘*tents.’’ 





THE FRITILLARIAS 


The Fritillarias are among the bulbs 
the importation of which has been for- 
bidden by the Federal Horticultural 
Board. Yet they are still seen in gar- 
dens, and can be made to multiply 
with a little attention. Fritillaria 
means a chess board, referring to the 
checkered flowers of some species, and 
the best known species, F. Meleagris, 
is commonly referred to as the Guinea 
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at the same time but not with fresh 
manure. A top dressing of well rotted 
manure or bone meal will improve the 
quality of established plantations. The 
bulbs should never be kept out of the 
ground more than a very short time. 
The Fritillarias often ripen seed, and 
seedlings come into bloom the third 
year. 





ANNUALS FROM SEEDS 


Although some of the annuals, like 
Asters, Petunias, Verbenas, and Sal- 
vias, must be started indoors in order 
to have them bloom early, there are 
other kinds which give better results 
when sown outside. Mignonette, for ex- 
ample, is very hard to transplant, and 
should be started where it is to flower. 





GUINEA HEN FLOWERS ARE ATTRACTIVE SPRING BLOOMS 


Hen Flower. The blossoms come in 
April or May, and are borne on stems 
not over a foot high, with the excep- 
tion of the Crown Imperial, which is 
a very distinet species and often at- 
tains a height of four feet. 

The Fritillarias prefer a rather 
moist soil, but will thrive in ordinary 
garden soil, especially if it has been 
well enriched. The drooping, bell-like 
flowers are not as showy as the Tulips 
and the Narcissi, but they are very 
interesting and add not a little to the 
spring pageant. They will last for 
many years, and increase readily if 
care is taken not to cut down the 
foliage until the bulbs have been rip- 
ened up. In the autumn offsets can be 
removed and planted elsewhere if de- 
sired. 

After a few years it is a good plan 
to dig up the bulbs in the fall and re- 
plant them, the ground being enriched 


The annual Poppies, also, transplant 
with difficulty, although they do not 
suffer much if started in pots indoors 
and set out without disturbing the 
roots. They flower in a few weeks 
when sown in the open ground. The 
Munstead varieties of the Iceland 
Poppy are particularly handsome, and 
the Shirley Poppies are almost in- 
dispensable. 

The common annual Larkspurs are 


_almost constantly in bloom, and their 


long spikes in shades of blue, pink 
and white, single and double, offer 
a pleasing variety. When once estab- 
lished in the garden, they, like the 
Poppies, may be relied upon to take 
care of themselves, coming up year 
after year. The annual Mallow, 
(Lavatera rosea) seems to do best 
when planted where it is to bloom, 
and so does the Spider Flower 
(Cleome spinosa). 
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LILIES TO PLANT IN THE 
SPRING 





Because autumn is the generally ac- 
cepted time for planting Lilies, many 
gardeners overlook the fact that sev- 
eral kinds may be put in when spring 
comes, and still flower the same sea- 
son. In the list are such satisfactory 
kinds as the Regal Lily, the Speciosum 
Lily and Henry’s Lily, sometimes 
called the yellow Speciosum. If bulbs 
of these Lilies are planted as soon as 
the ground ean be worked readily, 
they will make very rapid growth. 

The Regal Lily will come into bloom 
by the end of July, and the others a 
little later. The Regal Lily is to be 
prized not only for its rare beauty 
but also for its fragrance, which is 
greater than that of any cultivated 
variety. Its one drawback is the fact 
that it has a short season. 

The Speciosum Lilies are not quite 
so showy as the Regal Lily, but on 
the other hand they bloom for a 
longer period and are unexcelled for 
cutting, lasting a week or ten days 
when taken into the house. 

Lilium Henryi blooms a little later 
than the Speciosum varieties and is 
very decorative indeed. This is a Lily 
which deserves wider recognition than 
it has yet received. 





Among the other attractive Lilies 
will this 
planted now are the following: L. 


which bloom summer if 
colehicum, L. davuricum, L. Hansonii, 
L. Humboldtii, L. 

Care must be taken that all Lily 


bulbs have good drainage or they will 


testaceum. 


not thrive. The best way to make a 
bed for Lilies in ground which is at 
all heavy is to make an excavation 
two feet deep, filling in the bottom 
with gravel or coal ashes before the 
soil is replaced. If this cannot be 
done, it will pay to run a little sand 
into the holes where the bulbs are to 
go. A dusting of sulphur over the 
bulbs will help to protect them from 
fungus troubles. No fresh manure 
should be used when Lilies are 
planted or as a mulch. 

All the Lilies mentioned will thrive 
in full sunlight, although they do not 
object to a little shade. They are not 
likely to bloom freely in a dry sum- 
mer, however, unless occasionally 
given a liberal application of water. 

Most of these Lilies can be propa- 
gated from bulblets, as well as from 
seeds. New plants may also be ob- 
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tained by planting scales from old 
bulbs about two weeks after the flow- 
ering season is past. 





PLANTING AND CULTIVATING 
DAHLIAS 


You should avoid planting Dahlias 
until the ground is warm; if planted 
when cold, the tubers may decay be- 
fore growth sets in. Further, too early 
planting may cause your plants to be 
affected by the late frosts. The best 
time is from May 1 to June 15, de- 
pending on locality. I plant about 
June 1. In planting, always place the 
tubers in a horizontal position and at 
a depth of about six inches below the 
surface. Never plant the tubers on end. 
Some plant Dahlias in beds, others in 
hedgerows. When planted in beds, I 
think that three feet each way gener- 
ally produces the best results and usu- 
ally makes it possible to get through 
between the plants. Some varieties are 
more spreading in growth, while others 
naturally grow tall. 

Where you plant in hedgerows tubers 
can be set as close as two feet and give 
an abundance of flowers. When plant- 
ing at intervals of two feet in the row, 
I have the rows not less than three and 
one-half feet apart. In planting, the 
holes can be opened with a shovel and 
tubers placed as directed and covered 
to a depth of three inches; firm the soil 


a ee a eee 
REGAL LILIES IN HALF SHADE IN A SUBURBAN GARDEN 
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with the hands or press lightly, but do 
not pack. Fill in as the plants grow, 
until level. In commercial growing it 
cannot always be done, but when pos- 
sible the tuber should be placed with 
eye upward; otherwise the clump of 
new tubers will be formed upside down, 
and be more difficult of separation. 
Dahlias will bloom in from eight to 
ten weeks after planting, some vari- 
eties being earlier bloomers than others. 

You need not await the appearance 
of the new plants, but should cultivate 
the ground, using an ordinary garden 
rake or a three- to five-prong garden 
tool. Exercise some care in this, so as to 
avoid breaking off the new shoots as 
they near the surface, the idea being 
to keep the ground loose and free from 
weeds. 
do so; there is no danger of over- 
cultivation; continue up to the time of 
the appearance of buds. Then keep free 
from weeds, and merely loosen the sur- 
face of the ground with a rake; deep 
cultivation will break the many fibrous 
roots thrown out and up, reaching for 


plant food. A fairly good crop can be 
produced on poor soil by much and 
proper cultivation, but little can be 
grown from the best of soil when not 
cultivated. I want to impress on all 
the necessity of much and frequent 
cultivation. 

Many persons drench their Dahlias 
daily, which forees a tall, soft growth 
producing few blossoms. Water, when 
needed, should be applied in the even- 
ings, not merely sprinkling the sur- 
face, but soaking it thoroughly. 

—A. L. Branthover. 
Wakefield, Mass. 


Cultivate as often as you can 





COLEUS FROM SEEDS 


There are few plants which are 
easier to grow from seeds than the 
Coleus. The seed can be planted in 
the open ground, but much quicker re- 
sults are obtained by sowing them in 
March or early April in boxes of 
earth in the house. It is well to trans- 
plant them to small pots before they 
are put outside, as they grow rather 
rapidly. The Coleus will flourish in 
somewhat shaded locations, although 
the colors will not be rich as when 
the foliage is exposed to sunlight. 
Beds of Coleus are excellent in gar- 
dens which cannot receive very close 


attention. When fall comes, slips may © 


be taken and grown in water through- 
out the winter. 
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GROWING THE TREE PEONIES 





The Tree Peonies are very decora- 
tive, small, hardy shrubs which bloom 
in New England at about the same 
period as the intermediate and the 
early tall Bearded Irises,—May 10th 
to June 10th. The foliage is very dec- 
orative, varying in color from light 
green to coppery red, making it a 
worthy addition to any garden. 

In the newer varieties may be found 
very beautiful and attractive colors, 
ranging from the purest white, yel- 
low, flesh, carmine pink, salmon, deep 
maroon and purple to the very bright- 
est red, including scarlet. 


The Japanese Moutans are always 


able periods. A light covering of 
straw or leaves is beneficial. The Tree 
Peonies, like the herbaceous species, 
are slow of growth the first two 
years, but even the young plants will 
bloom and increase in size and beauty 
as they become established. 

The same methods may be applied 
in the cultivation of these shrubs as 
in the growing of herbaceous Peonies. 
No difficulty is encountered if you 
spade in good rotted cow manure 
some twelve to fifteen inches from the 
stems. Hard wood ashes may be 
needed in heavy soil to make it fri- 
able. 





THE BEAUTIFUL TREE PEONY 


single,—the Chinese Moutans double. 
The petals are fringed and undulated 
and of a wonderful brilliance and 
purity, unsurpassed by any flower in 
the garden. They are very hardy in 
the vicinity of Boston, but occasion- 
ally the buds which develop early in 
the spring are injured by severe late 
frosts, for which reason they should 
have protection during such unseason- 


Plant in September and until the 
ground freezes. In planting, great 
care should be exercised in setting the 
terminal bud above the grade, keep- 
ing the union of the graft at least 
three inches below the surface; this 
allows the surface roots to develop 
above the graft as the plant becomes 
established. 

The Tree Peonies imported from 
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Japan are grafted on wild stock, 
which gives so many suckers, that 
even with the greatest care it is diffi- 
cult to prevent the death of the graft. 
Therefore when purchasing Tree Peo- 
nies, whether Chinese or Japanese 
Moutans, demand those grafted on 
herbaceous or officinalis stock. Then 
you will have shrubs that will add tre- 
mendously to the pleasures of your 
garden. 

—T. F. Donahue. 
Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 





SALPIGLOSSIS 


The improved varieties of Salpi- 
glossis or Painted Lady, to use the com- 
mon name, are among the most gor- 
geous of annuals. They are harder to 
grow than many of the garden flowers, 
but not so hard as to discourage any 
garden maker who is willing to give 
them a little extra care. It is possible 
to buy started plants in the spring, but 
there is no reason why plants should 
not be grown from seeds sown in the 
house in April, the seedlings being set 
out when danger of frost is over. The 
seeds should be sown thinly and the 
seedlings transplanted to other flats or 
to pots before they become spindling. 
The Salpiglossis requires an abundance 
of room at all times, and demands 
more water throughout the season than 
is required by most annuals. They like 
direct sunlight for a part of the day at 
least, and insist upon fairly rich soil. 
Few annuals are better for cutting than 
the Salpiglossis. 





NARCISSUS ODORATA 


Narcissus alba plena odorata is one 
of the most gloriously beautiful of all 
the Narcissus family. It is very late, 
pure milk white, full rose double and 
with a rich cinnamon fragrance. 
Where it can be bloomed it is well 
worth growing, but, unfortunately, it 
does not flower well except in limited 
sections of the country, partly, I sus- 
pect, because growers have not learned 
that it requires special care different 
from other Narcissus varieties. It 
blooms to perfection in this section and 
I understand that it does well in cer- 
tain parts of New York and in the 
shora section to the west of Lake 
Superior. Being a late bloomer the 
blooms are likely to be blasted in the 
bud by hot weather. For those inter- 
ested in it I recommend early planting, 
say September 1, and planting in par- 
tial shade. 

—Joe Smith. 


Longbranch, Wash. 
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THE CARE OF THE LAWN 





The earlier in the spring that lawns 
can be rolled, fertilized and reseeded, 
the better they will thrive when warm 
weather comes. One rolling before the 
ground gets very hard will iron out 
uneven spots and give the lawn a 
neater appearance. Repeated rollings 
later are injurious. 


Many new ideas about the treat- 
ment of lawns, especially as regards 
fertilizer and seed varieties, have 
been brought forward in recent years. 
It has been definitely determined that 
lime is usually of little benefit to 
lawns. For the average lawn in fairly 
good condition bone meal is an excel- 
lent fertilizer. It is slow acting and 
for that reason feeds the lawn 
throughout the season. Cotton seed 
meal is another fertilizer which is 
very satisfactory. Both should be ap- 
plied just as early as possible in the 
season. Pulverized sheep manure, 
commonly advocated, is being dis- 
credited as a lawn fertilizer because 
of the great number of weed seeds 
which it usually contains. The danger 
of introducing weeds is something to 
be always kept in mind. It is because 
lime encourages the growth of crab 
grass and other weeds that its use is 
not advised. It is no longer considered 
true that moss or sorrel indicate acid 
conditions. They are more likely to 
mean that the soil is deficient in plant 
food.” 


Stable manure is an excellent fer- 
tilizer for lawns when it is thoroughly 
well rotted. In that condition it will 
not burn the grass and will not in- 
troduce weeds. When at all fresh, its 
use is disastrous. It is best applied, 
however, in the fall. A little am- 
monium sulphate mixed with it is 
helpful. Probably one-fourth of a 
cubic yard of screened manure to 
every 1,000 square feet is a sufficient 
amount for a top dressing. 


If bone meal is used instead of 
manure, 20 pounds to 1,000 square 
feet will be enough. The green ap- 
pearance of lawns is helped and an 
impetus given the spring growth by 
the application very early of nitrate 
of soda dissolved in water and put 
on with a sprinkling can at the rate 
of one-quarter of a pound to one hun- 
dred square feet. 


Another fertilizer is now rapidly 
coming to the front. It is ammonium 
sulphate, the nitrogen in which be- 
comes quickly available and which is 
particularly valuable for stimulating 
lawn grass when used early in the 
season. Some authorities are recom- 


mending it as the best single chemical 
fertilizer that can be used on a lawn. 
It has a value, too, quite apart from 
its fertilizing quality. Certain proper- 
ties which it contains are exceedingly 
discouraging to many of the weeds 
commonly found upon lawns. By the 
use of ammonium sulphate in moder- 
ation these weeds can largely be 
crowded out and the lawn greatly im- 
proved, although it may change its 
character somewhat. This should al- 
ways be the fertilizer used when the 
lawn is made of the best grasses. 


The common danger is that too 
much ammonium sulphate will be 
used, resulting in the burning of the 
lawn. Three pounds to 1,000 square 
feet is sufficient for a spring applica- 
tion. Occasionally a lawn needs feed- 
ing in midsummer, and ammonium 
sulphate can be used to advantage at 
that time. The amount, however, 
should be cut to a third. This fer- 
tilizer should invariably be applied 
before a rain or else washed in with 
a stream from the hose. The danger 
of burning the grass is greater in 
midsummer than at other seasons. 

The best way to obtain a lawn free 
from weeds is to feed it so that the 
grass will make a very strong and 
vigorous growth. In this way most 
weeds can be crowded out. 

A new way of renovating lawns is 
being advocated by the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, and seems to 
have much to recommend it. This 
method calls for the application of a 
top dressing at intervals of ten days, 
with the best compost or loam obtain- 
able, and light applications at ten- 
day intervals of nitrate of soda, al- 
ternating with the top dressing. This 
top dressing of loam should be from 
one-half to one inch thick, and should 
be worked into the grass with the back 
of the rake. By following this method 
throughout the spring it is possible 
to renovate lawns which seem to be 
very badly run out. It can be tried 
wherever a reasonable number of 
tufts of the original lawn remain, if 
they are not more than three or four 
inches apart. 

Lawn seed may be scattered on the 
bare spots, but not on thin lawns. 
Better results are obtained if the 
grass is stimulated where the lawn is 
thin than when more seed is added. 
It is very important to use only the 
very best grass seed. Cheap seed is 
sure to be filled with weeds and waste 
material. 

The following grasses are recom- 
mended by the Massachusetts College 
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of Agriculture for different locations: 
Soil 


Alkaline Blue grasses, rye grasses, 
meadow fescue. 

Neutral Blue grasses, red top. 

Acid Bents, red fescue, sheeps 


fescue. 
Poor clay Canada blue. 


Sandy Hard fescue, chewings fes- 
cue, sheeps fescue, fine 
leaved fescue. 

Wet Red top, meadow fescue. 

Dry Sheeps fescue, red top. 

Shade Rough stalked meadow, 
wood meadow, fine 
leaved fescue, crested 
dogs tail. 

Seaside Red top, creeping bent, 


R. I. bent, timothy. 





PLANTING SHRUBS 


The earlier that shrubs can be 
planted after the ground can be 
worked readily, the more likely they 
are to become well established the 
first season. Almost all shrubs need 
good drainage if they are to thrive, 
and most of them prefer fairly light 
soil to that which is very heavy. If 
the soil is naturally heavy, leaf mold 
and sand may be worked liberally 
into the spot where each shrub is to 
go. There is not much necessity for 
using manure when shrubs are being 
planted. In any event, the manure 
should be placed at the bottom of the 
excavation and covered with soil 
deeply enough so that it will not 
touch the roots. It is not advisable, 


either, to use manure or any fertilizer 
on the surface the first season. 
Shrubs thrive best if they are al- 
lowed to get well established before 
being forced for growth. 

The mistake is often made of plant- 
ing too deeply. The trunk should be 
set not more than one inch deeper 
than in the nursery. Usually a collar 
or black mark will indicate where it 
stood. It is better, as a rule, to use 
relatively small plants, not only be- 
cause they cost less, but also because 
they recover from the shock of han- 
dling much quicker than large speci- 
mens. 

In windy situations stakes should 
be provided for each shrub, and 
should be set when the shrub goes 
into the ground. A cord attached 
loosely will hold the plant to the 
stake, but it should be loose enough 
to allow a little play. Wires should 
never be used, as they will cut into 
the bark. 


Z 
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“ROSA HUGONIS 


MOST POPULAR SPECIES IN AMERICA” 
—E. H. Witson, Arnold Arboretum 


To win popularity, a Rose, like any other product must deserve it. 
The five fine features of Hugonis have steadily led it to find favor with 
Rose-lovers everywhere. The golden yellow blooms coming early in the 
Spring before other Roses. ‘The beautiful maroon-colored canes, and 
acacia-like foliage, ornaments in themselves. Its complete hardiness and 
strong resistance to pests. All these advantages make a Rose surprisingly 
well adapted for landscape decoration. 

There is still time to order Hugonis now, but the sooner plants are set 
out, the better results you may expect. Act to-day! Send for good dor- 
mant own-root stock at fair-profit prices. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Rosert Py te, President 


WEST GROVE PENNSYLVANIA 























Hammond’s Grape Dust— 
effectively controls mildew 


Equally effective in either the original 
powder form or as a spray. Used to keep 
vining vegetab'e plants as well as Grape- 
vines free from mildew. Now serving its 
thirty-fifth year as a reliable fungicide, 
outdoors or under glass. 


“Insects and Blights”— 
helped 40 years 


Our modest printed messenger contains 
some interesting (and we trust useful) in- 
formation on the subject of bugs, blights, 
x and — —— nuisances. ane 
"ei “ free and please mention I. 
RADE + WAP TURE. 


Hammond’s Gold Medal Remedies are sold at Most Reliable Seed Stores 


Hammond’s Paint and Slug Shot Works 


Beacon New York 
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Double the Results 
From Your Fertilizer 

Whatever fertilizer is used, double the 

results will be obtained if the soil has 


been liberally treated with Peat Moss. 


This applies to gardens, lawns, green- 


IMPORTED GRANULATED 


house benches, hotbeds or potting soil. 
TORF MULL \) 





is a reservoir that holds seven to eight 
times its weight of moisture. It acts as a 
sponge, absorbing the fertilizer and pre- 
venting its seepage and waste, holding it 
where the plant roots can get at it as 
needed. It aids in the rapid production of 
nitrates and insures the needed good air 
circulation. 


Peat Moss decaying in the soil assists 
materially in forming nitrates, making avail- 
able the mineral salts of the soil, producing 
prolific plant growth. 


Correspondence invited, but the most con- 
vincing test is to order one or more bales 
and try it. A bale will cover 240 square 
feet one inch deep. 


This trade mark 


&y 
RS & Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 
&y ‘- «15 7P Water Street 
always on the New York City 
burlap of 
the original 














GLADIOLI AND TUBEROSES 


Plump, Healthy, Northern grown, 
stock in the best possible condition. 
Ex. double Pearl Tuberose, Planting 
stock $2.50 per 1,000; $20 per 10,000, 
blooming sizes all sold. 

Gladioli Prince of Wales slightly mixed 
with Panama size No. 6, $2.00 per 
1,000; $18 per 10,000. Bulblets peck 
$4.00, bushel $15, sample quart 75c. 
THOMAS BELL, B. D. Morrisville, Pa. 








ERDMAN’S CANNAS 
Bronze Leaf: Nokomis, red; Statue of 
Liberty, red; Florida, red shaded to 
yellow; Susquehanna, salmon pink; 
Green Leaf: Brilliant, bright mottled 
red; Apricot, apricot pink; Princeton, 
yellow; Distinction, orange: 8 cents 
each, $6.00 per 100, $35.00 per 1000. 


C. W. F. ERDMAN 


Wake Virginia 








PACHYSANDRA TERMINALIS 
(Japanese Spurge) 
Recognized by Landscape Architects 
as the One Best Plant for Ground- 
Cover use, either in Dense Shade 

under trees or anywhere. 

I am the greatest quantity grower 

of this and many other ground-cover 

plants in America and solicit your 

orders. Catalog upon request. 

HUGH B. BARCLAY 

Grower of Ground-Cover Plants 

Narberth, Pa. 
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SPRING STAR-FLOWER 


One of the least known of our 
American spring bulbs is Triteleia 
uniflora, blooming very early, with 
the Snowdrop, the early Scilla and 
the Snowglory. Though native to Ar- 
gentina the bulbs withstand freezing, 
but rot in cold wet soils. In drained 
soils close to a warm wall, or in un- 
heated solarium or cold greenhouse, 
they are among the finest early spring 
bulbs. In our Middle States they 
should be much more planted, and in 
our southern regions they are already 
naturalized in the lawns. 

Botanists try to make a Brodiaea 
of this Triteleia, but the flowers are 
flat, salver-shaped, like a six-pointed 
Nicotiana, usually solitary, and 
earlier than Brodiaea. Curiously, the 
narrow leaves have an onion odor, 
though the flower is quite unlike 
Allium. Its long blooming season is a 
special virtue, for new flowers appear 
for a period of six weeks, and the 
bulbs increase to large colonies. Color 
variations from pure white to violet 
are known, a plant photographed at 
the Botanic Garden of Harvard Uni- 
versity being pale violet. It is hoped 
that the other color varieties may be 
found. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin, 
Director. 
Harvard Botanic Garden. 





CULTIVATING STRAWBERRIES 


Directions for cultivating straw- 
berries may be summarized as fol- 
lows: The ground should be well 
drained if wet, plowed deeply, and 
enriched as for garden crops. The 
plants may stand as close as fifteen 
inches apart each way, and hill cul- 
tivation is preferable. To obtain large, 
highly flavored fruit, pinch off the 
runners as fast as they appear, re- 
peating the operation as often as 
necessary during the growing season. 
In the meantime, the ground should 
be frequently stirred. 

Where winter weather is severe, a 
covering of leaves, straw, or other 
litter is necessary. It should be placed 
over the plants as soon as the ground 
freezes and should be removed in the 
spring as soon as the plants begin to 
grow. Before the plants begin to 
ripen, the ground should be mulched 
with straw to keep the fruit clean 
and to prevent the ground from bak- 
ing. A well-managed bed should give 
two full crops and should then be 
turned under, a new one having been 
prepared in the meantime to take its 
place. 
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The-Jeading (#talog 
Send for it—it’s FREE 
Tellsyouin the simplestterms 
and with hundreds of large 
beautiful photographs 
Howto frame your home in beauty 
Howto plant your garden 
What plants to select 
Where to place them 


Howto plant and care for them 
How to make a successful forest 





Everything to Plant 
EVERGREENS, 
TREES, SHRUBS, FLOWERS, ETC. 


Many Special Offers at 
Specially Reduced Prices 














LITTLE TREE FARMS D356 
Framingham Centre, Massachusetts 


Send me your FREE Catalogue 




















EC ee! 

R.D. or St. oe 

P.O. State 

dl -) 
PURE HONEY =." 

Quarts 1.25 

COREY HILL APIARY, Sum- 
mit Ave., Brookline, Telephone Gallons 4.00 
Regent 4971. Postpaid 





GERANIUMS 


Nutts and whites, out of sand, 24c; in 23 
in. pots. 5c. Ricard, Poitevine and Viaud, 
out of sand, 3c; in 24 in. pots, 6c. Wm. B. 
Dasha, 149 North St., North Weymouth, Mass. 





WANTED 
A florist as grower of general stock. Position 
will be filled by one capable of assisting with 
experimental work. If interested address 
DEPARTMENT OF HORTICULTURE 
Experiment Station Wooster, Ohio 





POSITION WANTED 


Botanist, Eastern University, Ph. B.; M. S., 
o— position with plant-breeder, grower or 
orist. 





HELP WANTED 


Nurseryman, experienced in wholesale and 
retail, hustler wanted, to take charge of field 
work, retail department, large New England 
establishment. Address F, T. L., care of 
Horticulture. ? 





-Wanted—I wish to find a_ protestant 
farmer and general caretaker for my small 
estate near Boston. It has been a one man 
pouten with additional labor hired by the 
ay when needed. The requirements include 
the care of 


t ardens, lawns, furnace, etc. If 
interested, 


please reply, mentioning exper- 
. L. W., Horticulture, 


ience and references. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Ha rdy ENKIANTHUS CAMPANULATUS 


REDV KIANTH 
Chrysanthemums EDVEIN ENKIANTHUS 


| 

| HARDY EXHIBITION CHRYSAN- Shrub 6 to rarely 15 feet with masses of bell-shaped 
| THEMUMS—Bronze, Pink, Lavender, tl ll . h l os . d d k d 

| White, Red and Yellow Flowers, meas- owers, ye Owls or pa € orange, veine arker red on 
Le ee pendulous stalks in May. One of the handsomest of 


Postpaid, 6 PLANTS, $1.10 
HARDY ORIENTAL POPPY. Diversi- 


ericaceous plants; foliage turning brilliant red in autumn. 


an ae Moe mines Each 10 100 
inches in diameter, 12 $1.10 ne | re 75 675 60.00 
8 y RE ORS ara 12-18 in. ...ceeccccecee 1.00 9.00 81.00 


HARDY CARNATIONS—Large double 


fragrant, all colors; very attractive. Pa av vevvewedsdan 1.50 13.50 120.00 
New, never seen before (Grenadin). 
| White, Scarlet, Rose, Pink, Chestnut, 2- 3 ft. .... ee eee eee 2.50 22.50 
Yellow, Dark Red, Dark Pink and 
| variegated; 6 plants; field 1.10 Many rare plants of the Arnold Arboretum 
| STOWN 2. cc cccccvccccceces ¥ 
| HARDY BUTTERFLY BUSH OF Catalogue of Hardy American Plants and Specimen Evergreens 


SUMMER LILAC—A pretty shrub of 
| spreading habit, growing 5 to 6 feet 

high and flowering freely the first 
| season. The long tapering flower spikes, HARLAN P. KELSEY 
often 12 to 15 inches long, are covered 
densely with lilac-like violet-mauve Kelsey-Highlands Nursery Salem, Mass. 
colored blooms from June till frost. | 
Delightfully fragrant. During the Sum- 
mer this plant is a Mecca for butter- 
flies, and for this reason it is named 


the ‘‘Butterfly Bush.” $1.10 High Class Field Grown 


Last forever; 2 plants...... 


Order Now Before the Spring Rush 
| WE SHIP EARLY ON PLANTING R O em E sy 
} | TIME. FREE CATALOGUE for other 
hardy blooming Plants, Bulbs, Roots, 


ote. All the Best New and Standard Varieties 


| SUCCESS CULTURE 
| 60 ACRES OF FLOWERS 
25,000 FEET OF GLASS 
Don’t Miss THIS Offer 
Cut out this adv. and return 
with order 








Write for Descriptive Catalogue with Cultural Directions 





THE ROSE FARM, INC. 
ADOLPH FISCHER 


PURCHASE STREET WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
Wholesale Florist 


| Greenhouses at 24th St. and 
Wm. Penn Highway 


, | EASTON, PA. CHERRY HILL QUALITY FOR 1925 


Is better than ever. Our new catalog will fully describe our 
Choice Peonies, Iris, Phlox and Hardy Garden Perennials. 




















Ornamental evergreens, shade trees, shrubs and vines, Rhododendrons, 
Kalmias and Azaleas. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) Not open Sundays 


—Keep Your Garden- 
Free From Weeds 


There’san easy way to get rid of them. Itsaves 
the moisture—Makes your vegetables GROW. 


BARKER “‘Sécrice Teck in 
































































Kills move and a the oa oom in- 5 
ining mulch— . ‘ ° 
“all tq cnn eperetion. | Bight reel blades revolve Highlands Gladiolus “A Beautiful Lawn” 
Ac lawn mower. ‘Beat Weed Killer Ber Used.” Gardens Quality Bulbs How to secure one and keep it so 
\ Se Sere Sn Noel aaeeda, aie 100 Primulinus Bulbs LANDSCAPE GARDENER 
shovels << Son poe eo — Mixed Trees, Hedges and Shrubs 
cg r wor! : . 
than | Aa men with hoes. Fivesizes. $1.50 4 Pruning a Specialty 
: Inexpensive. Write Extra good mixture 
Send for Catalogue JAMES HEGGIE 
: " . MRS. CHAS. H. LOGAN 78 Warwick Road West Newton 
BARKER MFG. CO. ‘ 23 
Box 49 David City, Neb. 166 Centre St., Danvers, Mass. Tel. West Newton 17 
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GLADIOLI— THE KING OF FLOWERS 
Plant them in quantity. You will be surprised to learn what 
beautiful varieties you may have at very modest prices. 
Why not drop us a line and let us suggest an assortment at 


prices that will please you. 


Descriptive price list for the asking. 


F. F. & F. O. SHEPARDSON 


. Mansfield, Mass. 








NEW GLADIOLI 


Imperator ....... splendid new white 
Purple Perfection ....... pure purple 
Jacoba Van Beijeren ..... pure violet 
Veilchenblau ....... clear blue, extra 
Orange Queen ... Prim ... extra fine 
All rated XXXX at the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College Trial Plots. 


Photo and descriptive price list, 
on application 


J. E. CARTER 
Guelph, Ont., Canada 


WILD FLOWERS 
With cultural directions 
PERENNIALS 
Old fashioned kinds 
GLADIOLI 
A few good ones; reasonably priced 
DORLEW GARDENS 
GALENA OHIO 


“New England Quality” 


Gladioli and Delphinium 
Catalog of 125 of the 


better varieties on request 


SAUNDERS GARDENS 
B. M. & M. E. Latham 
Mansfield, Mass. 


Gardens at North Scituate, R. I. 




















A Postal Will Bring You 





CLUS a 


1925 Catalogue of Dahlias 


and Gladioli 
Azro M. Dows, . Lowell, Mass. 


SAMPLE PRICES 


13 Bulbs No. 1 No.2 No.3 
Anna Eberius $1.20 $1.00 -80 
Gretchen Zang -60 -50 40 
Wilbrink -50 .40 .30 


Free catalogue now ready 


JOHN E. SNELL 
Dirigo Gladiolus Gardens 


125 Concord St. Portland, Maine 


Wayside Floral Garden 


GLADIOLI DAHLIAS 
LILIES PERENNIALS 
IRIs PEONIES 
Mrs. Louise G. Hull 
Cheshire Conn. 




















MAINE GROWN DAHLIAS 


Giant California exhibition Dahlias 
grown on the Maine seacoast, where 
the climate is ideal for growin 
healthy, prolific blooming Dahlias. Al 
stock grown from field grown tubers. 
My prices for tubers are reasonable. 
If you would know Dahlias at their 
best send for catalog. 
LO ’S DAHLIA GARDENS 

Portland Road Saco, Maine 








Dahlias, 12 named kinds, $1.10; mixed, 
15, $1.10; Greenhouse Chrysanthe- 
mums, 10, $1.10; Hardy Chrysanthe- 
mums, 20, $1.10; Iris, 12 kinds, $1.10; 
Geraniums, 10 kinds, $1.10; Gladioli, 
zs Fase $1.10; Fuschia 8 kin 


MRS. J. C. SIMMONS 
R. 5, Box 159, Roanoke, Va. 


Glad Greetings from New England 


I WILL GIVE 
four No. 1 bulbs of the beautiful and 
dainty Gladiolus Priscilla Alden, to 
anyone who will send me during April 
a check for $2.00 made payable to the 
American Grapiotvus Society, for a 
new membership in said society. The 
Monthly Bulletins of the A. G. S. are 
worth much more than $2.00. 
WM. EDWIN CLARK 
Sunnymede Gardens, Sharon, Mass. 
My 1925 list of 100 “Best” or ‘“‘Fa- 
vofite Glads contains the Scores or 
Ratings as given in the recent Sym- 
posium of the American Gladiolus 
Society. Retail List on application. 
Wholesale List to Dealers. 


Choice Gladioli! 


100 Blooming Bulbs, $2.00 
50 for $1.00 


A whole garden of gorgeous bloom! 
Have more than I wish to plant, so 
make this special offer. All colors, rare 
blue, yellow and pastel shades, and 
gratis on hundred lots include a bulb 
of the new creamy pink ‘‘Rose Pearl,’’ 
awarded first for largest flower at 
Boston 1923 show. All postpaid any- 


where. 
H. E. MEADER 
Gladiolus Specialist 
Dover (5) . « By 























GLADIOLI 


Special Low Price 


Fine stock, true to name, must be 
sold as my land is limited. 


” to 3” to 
Prices per 100 13” = nd 
America, pink ........ $1.00 .80 
Bordeaux, red ........ 4.00 3.00 
Evelyn Kirtland, rose.. 2.00 1.75 
Mrs. F. i pink.... 1.25 1.00 
Mrs. F. Pendleton, deep 
SEE :0ce5h' 3 o.'8 « 58-46 1.50 1.25 
Niagara, yellow ....... 1.25 1.00 
Schwaben, yellow ..... 1.50 1.25 
G. Zang, dark pink .... 1.25 1.00 
Glory of Holland, white 1.50 1.25 


50 sold at 100 rate 


Orders for $3.00 or over delivered. 
Orders for less, send postage extra. 


J. A. EDMAN 
Orange - - Mass. 


Every READER OF HORTICULTURE 
should have a copy of our 


CATALOGUE 


a select list of the better 
GLADIOLI 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE 
INFERIOR AND THE SUPERIOR IS 
BUT A FEW CENTS. ARE THE 
BEST TOO GOOD FOR YOU? 
Special introductory offers, prepaid: 
1 each Gold, Carmen Sylva, 
Anna Eberius, Mrs. Peters $1.50 
4 each Albania, Evelyn Kirt- 
land, Flora, Herada ..... $1.50 


S. A. SWIFT 


Woburn Massachusetts 


E. PARKER HAWES 
Gladioli 


Planting Stock and Bulblets 
available in many varieties 


66 Bradfield Ave., Roslindale, Mass. 








UPHAM’S CORNER DAHLIA 
GARDENS 
A. E. Thatcher, Dahlia Specialist 


17 Hamlet St., Dorchester, Mass. 
Write for Catalogue 























Hebron Heights Garden Gladioli 
Bulbs That Bloom 
Mary Pickford, the finest Creamy 
White, 1 in. up, 50c per doz.; 100 
Bulbs, 1 in. up, Mixed, all shades, 
$1.25 postpaid. Send for my list of 
100 varieties free. Planting Stock 
and Bulblets at Moderate Prices. 


FRANK FRENIER 
Hebronville, Mass. 


NORTH RIVER FARMS 
Gladiolus Bulbs 


Comprise the world’s best varieties. 
Our New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue now ready for distribution. 
Send us your name and address and 8 
copy will be mailed to you. 


North River Farms, Marshfield, Mass. 

















THE MASSASOIT GARDENS 
North Attleborough, Mass. 


offer choice Gladiolus Bulbs at bottom 
prices, including Fern Kyle, Mme. 
Mounet-Sully, Byron L. Smith, Diana, 
Eros, Jenny Lind, Beaconflame, Maine, 
Purple Glory, and many of the very 
choice and new bulbs also standard. 
Price list for the asking. 
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TO MY FRIENDS AND CUSTOMERS :— 


I am glad to report that 1924 gave me a substantial increase of sales over any previous year. Being mindful 
of the fact that this result could not have been attained without your co-operation and help, I hereby extend to all 


my sincere appreciation and 
IRIS 


PHLOX 
PEONIES 


WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 


Very truly yours, 
GEO. N. SMITH. 

















SHRUBS 


ALL FIRST CLASS. 1 Spirea van 
Houttei, 2-3 ft.; 1 Forsythia, yellow, 
3 ft.; 5 Barberry, for planting around 
porch; the 7 shrubs for $2.00. Guar- 
anteed to reach you in good growing 
condition. Catalog free. 


NICHOLS’ NURSERIES 
Dansville, N. Y. 

















DELPHINIUMS 
Kelway’s Exhibition Strain 


Seed from the finest named varieties. 
direct from the famous English growers. 


Awarded the highest prizes. Guaranteed 
Pkg. of 500 seed, $1. Orders taken for 


seedling Delphiniums from this famous strain, for May delivery, 25 for $1.50; 50, 
$2.75; 100, $5. Will bloom first year; second year makes magnificent show. 


We also offer the variety ‘‘Rev. Lascelles’’—a very fine sort that comes practically 


true from seed—300 seed, $1. 


Seedlings of this variety—25 for $2; 50, $3.50; 100, 


$6. Seedlings of the popular bright blue var. Belladonna—50 for $1.25; $2 per hun- 


dred. Field-grown clumps of Belladonna $3 per dozen. 


clumps $3 per dozen. 


English Hybrids, field-grown 


Kelway’s New Hybrid Lupins, in 8 varieties mixed. Seedlings for June delivery— 


25, $1.50; 50, $2.75; 100, $5. 


The Kelway Asters—‘‘New Developments’’—an extra fine race, closely resembling 


Japanese Chrysanthemums. 


Highly recommended for cut bloom and decorative pur- 


poses. Seedlings in 8 varieties, mixed, 25, $1.50; 50, $2.75; 100, $5. 


Address 
NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CoO. 


Beverly, Mass. 





THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy fer green, black, white 
fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap- 
sucking insects. 
FUNGINE 
For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables. 
VERMINE 
Fer cel werms, angle werms, reet lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 
Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 


Madison, N. J. 

















GLADIOLUS 
Fine stock, true to name. All bulbs 
13” and up 

. Doz. 100 
Alice Tiplady ......... $1.00 $7.00 
pT EE ER 40 2.00 
Mrs. Pendleton ......... 60 8.50 
ED -c 5\4-0104.b-05 0045.0 50 8.00 
Orange Glory ..cseiccces 1.00 7.00 
15,000 Niagara planting 
10,000 Mrs. Pendleton stock 
All sizes. Write for quotations, stat- 


ing size and quantities wanted. 
Send for price list on 55 varieties 


J. A. EDMAN 
163 Pleasant St., Orange, Mass. 


PUGET SOUND PEONIES 


Nowhere in the world can better peo- 
nies be grown than on the North 
Pacific Coast. Here soil and climatic 
conditions conspire to produce fine, 
sturdy roots and unbeatable flowers. 
Prepaid delivery. Catalogue in June. 
IVAN W. GOODNER 


R.F.D. 12, Box 214, Seattle, Wash. 


OLD DEERFIELD 
Lawn & Shrub Fertilizer 
“5.5.5” 

LAW and NYE 
LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
Auburndale Massachusetts 

















Tigridia Pavonia Grandiflora 


These Beautiful Flowers are rather 
scarce. You do not see them in many 
gardens. Have harvested about the 
finest lot of these Bulbs I ever grew. 
Price 35 cts. per dozen, $2.00 per 100. 
Postage prepaid. 








JOS. A. EIBEL 











The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Make a Specialty of American 
Introductions 
New Catalogue for 1925 
GRACE STURTEVANT, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms 


Massachusetts 





P. O. Box 268 Lancaster, Pa. 








DAHLIA PLANTS 
Strong, healthy, well ripened plants 
out of the coldframe, ready May 
20 and June 1. 








CEDAR OF LEBANON 


WANTED, two specimens of Cedar of 
Lebanon, of the hardy type first in- 
troduced by the Arnold Arboretum. 


Mrs. J. E. Spingarn, Troutbeck, 


Amenia, New York 


SENET ik oakscciwwses $1.75 
ee  AYOT ee eee 1.00 
Mrs. I. de Ver Warner .. 50c 
Paul Michael .......... 50c 
Tommy Atkins ......... 50c 


Cash with order 
JOHN I. GURNEY 
22 Highland St., Dorchester, Mass. 

















Hyper-Humus5 
Puts The Top in Top-Soil 


for Gardens, lawns Flowers 


Booklet and Prices on Request 
Hyper-Humus Co. Dept 14, Newton, N.J. 












KINKADE .GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 


Nurserymen &Lawnwork §/ 
American Farm Machine Co. § | TeGieT), Free 
2584 University Ave. 5.E. WS 

Minneapolis Minna, 








HOTBED SASH 

Standard hotbed sash, 8 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long, made in four styles to take 
three, four or five rows of gem. either 
ved or made for glass sae in; 
$1.75 ea.; 25 or more sash $1. bi 
1014 et 92:50 a ae aa M4 
x14 a .60 per box square 
feet; five boxes at $2.45; ten boxes at 

4 . O. M. Robinson & Bre. 
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Reliable Florists 














BOSTON, MASS. 
THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 


226 Devonshire Street 











UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For all this 
Florist District 








W orcester’s 
Shop 
of 
Quality and 
Service 








Randall’s Flower Shop 


22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Tel. Park 


**Oable address: Ran Worcester.’’ 


PENN THE FLORIST 
Flowers Telegraphed Anywhere 
124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TEL. BEACH 3210 








BOSTON, MASS. 


HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Ave. 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 
Flowers 








ence methods. 
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making and big fees. 














Carbone 


FLORIST 
Importer of Italian Arts and 
Antiques 
392 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


B. B. 8393 
















SPRYWHEEL 
The Baby Tractor 


that does the work of STRONG 
MEN. Cultivating and lawn 
mowing. Easy to buy— 
easy te use. Thou- 
sands sold and 
in successful 
ma, use by florists, 
~ seedsmen and 
ardeners, 
Catalog 8 


H. C. DODGE, Inc., 
32-46 Alger St., Seaton, Mass. 














SAMUEL MURRAY 


FLORIST 
1017 Grand Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 





Nurseryman 





Hardy i ~ Grown Roses, Flowering 


Shrubs, Lawn Seed 


Gladioli Bulbs, $5.00 to $7.00 per 100 


Asparagus Roots Fruit Trees 


Hardy Perennials of all kinds 
Lists free 


E. E. RANDALL 
Reading, Mass. 








STAR BRAND ROSES 


“American Pillar” and nearly 
every other good hardy climber 
Send for our list 





The 
CONARD-PYLE * WEST GROVE 
COMPANY PENNA. 











Robert Pyle, Pres. Ant. Wintzer, Vice-Pres. 











Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 





















329 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. L 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





forced the year round. 
weeks’ time. 


forcing them in the house. 


up to May first, at $10 per hunéred. 


any reasonable distance by parcel post. 














flowers, with little trouble and small expense. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY 


German-grown Valley from cold storage for house and greenhouse forcing. Oan be 
A warm closet to start them into growth and then gradually 
inured to the light will give you this favorite and deliciously scented flower in three 
Plant some each week and you can have a continual supply of lovely 
We will be glad to give directions for 
The pips we sell carry large bells on long stems, quite 
superior to the small-flowered garden variety. A bundle of 25 pips costs $1.75; 50, $3; 
100, $5.50. We can also supply the variety ‘‘Metletz Revelation’’ for out-door planting, 


We have a constant supply of this charming flower for weddings etc., and can ship 
Retail price $3.50 per bunch of 25; $12 per 
hundred. Order now for Easter. We supply Florists at market prices. 


NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CO. 
BEVERLY, MASS. 











Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
fession not overrun with 
competitors. Crowded 
with opportunity for money- 
$5,000 to 
~ 310, 000 incomes attained by experts. 
Easy to master under our correspond- 
Credentials awarded. We assist 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 
American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 


Established 1916, 
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HARDY PLANTS FOR FALL BLOOM 


Anemone Windflower, white and pink, 
30c ea., $3 doz. 
Artemisia Mugwort, white, 25c ea., $2.50 doz. 
Aster Starwort, Mrs. S. J. Wright, purple, 
35c ea., $3.50 doz. 


























Aster Starwort, St. Egwin, rosy-pink, | 85 State Street, Boston ba ;# 
c ea., $2. oz. ; y) ™ A. 
Aster Starwort, Climax, a ne dae For Forcing in the Dwelling House Maing Si 
c ea., . ° 
th Campanula Harebell, blue, 25c ea., $2.50 doz. LILY OF THE VALLEY 
:d Calimeris Starwort, Daisy-like, F-eapnagg 4 Ww Il tj d D EE 
Ve c ea., Oz. 
to Caryopteris Blue Spirea, 30c ea., $3 doz. € are at all times prepare to ds 
ts. Eupatorium Mist Flower, blue. supply cold storage pips, fancy G d B k 
= Shedinitiinin: Minimise Seaularnane CRSP oe. bulb bowls, earthenware pots arqaen Boo 
nd 30c ea., $3 doz. i 
6. Lythrum Loose-strife, rose, 25c ea., $2. 50 doz. and specially prepared bulb IGHT now you should be 
2S. a 0 ge ny se > ea. $2. 50 doz. fibre. planning your next garden 
atycodon oon Flower, blue-white. o \ e 
y. Scabiosa Bins Bonnet blue, 80c ea., $3 doz. Telephone your orders to us at Dreer’s 1925 Garden Book con- 
eronica Speeaw ue-white. ° . ° 
— eh few of the 2st" 22:50, de2. Congress 8220 tains a complete list of reliable 
ese are a few of the kinds can supply a ° 
from a limited stock. No catalogue this spring, Send for Catalog Seeds and Plants, including worth- 
but write me for other varieties and prices. while novelties, and advice which 
wig ase will insure your success with them. 
iba . NEW ENGLAND . It offers the best Flower and Veg- 
QUALITY SISCE— FESS DUG etable Seeds, Lawn Grass, Roses, 
| CALIFORNIA Deciduous Trees Shrubs & Vines Hardy Perennials, Dahlias, etc. 
or tear 
DELPHINIUMS pect sigorogper* 
if you mention this publication. 
The “V. H.” strain stands rigid FRAMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS 
tests. Awards by P. P. I. E. (gar- HENRY A. DREER 
den and cut flower); Calif. State 
Floral Soc.; Michel Medal; Pac. . 1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Coast Hort. Soc. (1923); and Choice 
others. Trade pkt. (500 seeds) 














50c; trial pkt. 25c; or named, 


types, or color selections to order, Hardy Roses 


direct from originator. Roderick M. Crocket 


Vanderbilt Hybrids Eastern Field Grown Novelties in 


230 Bay View St., San Rafael, Cal. Stock SEEps—BuLBs—PLANTS 


Over 150 varieties in all types, CRANFORD New Jersey 
no finer stock obtainable. Thou- 
sands were sold last fall and I 




















| Trees are Friends have a splendid lot for spring FISKE SEED Co. 
| Our 1925 Price List has delivery. aap one he ana 
° oston, Mass. 
been mailed. GLADIOLI in 250 varieties, SEEDS FERTILIZERS BULBS 
Montbretias, Delphiniums, Lil- Send for Catalogue 


| ’ g } it? : 1 i 
— ge apna ut: iums and other _ interesting 
f not, write for one. plants for the garden. 


-— he id Thomas J. Grey Co. 
































LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN Price lists free on application 
NURSERIES SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
| WILLIAM N. CRAIG MENTS, WHOLESALE 
| 423 Adams St., No. Abington, Mass. AND RETAIL 
Horticultural Specialist Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Front and Federal Streets Catalogue upon Application 
a " by 16 So. Market Street 
The acai _— BOSTON, - - MASS. 
GARDEN NURSERIES SS ——— 
oT reas, Caer | NEW SYRINGAS OR MOCK ORANGES 
Japanese Roseflowering Cherries PHILADELPHUS 


Montgomery Ave. Narberth, Pa. 





Ten plants in ten varieties. Ready to ship. 


TEN DOLLARS 








Fruit and Ornamental Albatre, Argentine, Brachybotrys, Bouquet des fleurs, Bouquet Blanc, | 
Trees, Evergreens Microphyllus, Monstrosus, Perle Blanche, Rosace, Splendens 
dR 
ws themes BLUE HILL NURSERIES 


Send us your list 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY (0. SOUTH BRAINTREE MASSACHUSETTS | 


Yalesville, Conn. 
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a ceaetleiaeaiitiatinls 


Cedar 
Hill Nursery 


BROOKVILLE 








Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES 
IRISES 
LILACS 


| 


T. A. HAVEMEYER ALBERT LAHODNY 


Owner Manager 








Philadelphus Virginal 


New Hybrid Mock Orange 


Philadelphus Virginal is a new hardy 
Mock Orange with large, very fragrant 
flowers borne in large clusters. 





You will want several plants of this 
beautiful new Mock Orange to plant about 
your grounds. Order them now. Re- 
member that there has been and is now 
only a limited stock of these plants avail- 
able. 


Price: 2 ft. plants, $1.25 each 
Send for Handbook and Price List. 


THE BAY STATE 
NURSERIES 


W. H. WYMAN & SON 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Telephone Rockland 26 
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WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 


< 
OME = 


























ITS RECORD SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 
That saves us a lot of talking about 


WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


If you are having any trouble keeping your plants 
clean, try WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 
1 gallon $3.00 1 5-gallon can $10.00 


For Sale by All Dealers 
Cndren Tilson. 
= SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 
WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 


BUGS LEAVE HOME WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 


HY 
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NEW AND RARE PLANTS 


Two of the Finest Hardy Plant Novelties 
of the Year 


PHLOX, “Enchantress.” This fine new variety 
originated at our Nurseries from a collection of 
seedlings. The plant is of vigorous habit with some- 
what glossy, dark green foliage, producing huge 
heads of showy flowers, bright salmon-pink in color, 
with a deep red eye. The blooms resemble P. Eliza- 
beth Campbell, though more brilliant, but the plant 
is much stronger in growth. 35 cts. each; $3.00 





per doz. 


HOLLYHOCK, “Sensation.” A charming new 
variety with monstrous flowers, uniformly double, of 
clear silvery salmon-pink, a shade quite distinct from 
any other Hollyhock. This plant has never failed 
to excite the interest and admiration of visitors to 
our Nurseries. 40 cts. each; $4.00 per doz. 





Many other New and Rare Plants offered in our 
New Garden Annual, a copy of which will be mailed 
free, upon request. 


R. & J. Farquhar Company 
6 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 
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| THE 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


has been in existence ninety-six years and occupies a fully equipped building (Horti- 
cultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massachusetts Avenue, in 
the heart of Boston. 


This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 

The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the United 
States and other countries. 

Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the reading 
room. 

A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in 
this country or may obtain information about those published abroad, by making 
application to the Secretary. 

All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give them 
entrance to all flower shows held in the building. Every member receives without 
additional charge every issue of HORTICULTURE, published twice a month and deal- 
ing with all phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold 
Arboretum, and may be depended upon for the latest information about novelties 
and important introductions. 

Any person, properly endorsed, may become a member of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society by applying to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass., and by paying the modest fee of two dollars a year or fifty dollars for a 








life membership. 





























Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 


The Board of Directors of the Horticultural 
Society of New York cordially invite you to 
become a member of the Society and desire to 
enumerate some of the activities and privileges 
which they feel justify the hope of placing your 
name on our membership list: 

Summer shows, entirely free to the public, in- 
volving a premium list of big proportions. 

Lecture course by eminent men in the field of 
horticulture, also free to the public, and held in 
the American Museum of Natural History of 
which we are one of the affiliated societies. 

Pilgrimages to the estates of some of our em- 
inent members for study and inspiration. 

A season ticket to the International Flower 
Show at Grand Central Palace, New York, each 
March. 

The right to the receipt of HorTICULTURE 
semi-monthly. 

The use of papers compiled and filed in the 
office on all horticultural subjects, lecturers, gar- 
den club organization, lore and needs. 

The right to notification of all activities of 
the Society. 


Offices and Library 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 








The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


1600 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
President 
Mr. JAMES BoypD 


Vice-Presidents 
Mr. C. HARTMAN Kuan, Mr. C. F. C. Stout 


Secretary 
Mr. Davw Rust 


Treasurer 
Mr. S. S. PENNOCK 





The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society is the oldest 
society in America devoted to the interests of Horti- 
culture, having been organized in 1827. 

The Society’s new rooms are located at 1600 Walnut 
Street, in the heart of Philadelphia, and are open daily 
to members and their friends, except on Sundays and 
holidays. 

The Library has been brought up to date and con- 
tains all the leading horticultural books and magazines, 
as well as the catalogues of practically every important 
seedsman and nurseryman in Europe and America. 

The Council Room is available for the use of any 
horticultural organization having an officer who is a 
member of the Society. 

Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given during 
the winter and frequent exhibitions of fruits, plants, 
vegetables, etc., are held throughout the year. 

All the privileges of this Society are included in the 
membership of Three Dollars a year. 
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Visit ae Sait Ask for 
Nursery : ARTEMIS Catalog 


ROSES— Spring Planting 


An illustrated complete list of Roses is now ready to mail. Many Roses are beautifully portrayed in color, 
among them are new and unusually attractive varieties. This list of Roses is the most complete and unique ever 
published. We have several hundred thousand rose plants ready to ship. Your choice can be made from this list. 


ORIENTAL POPPEES (Papaver Orientale) 


In our collection of Hardy Perennial Plants, we have a perfect selection of all varieties of wonderful Oriental 
Poppies. The colors are more striking and fascinating and of greater range than any other class of plants; ranging 
from pure white to delicate pink, and from old rose to brilliant scarlet and the richest crimson. 


Atrosanguinea maxima—Large dark red. Mrs. Perry—Salmon pink. 
Brightness—Bright orange-scarlet. Oriflamme—Orange-scarlet red. 

E. A. Bowles—Shade of apricot, changing to shell pink. Perry’s Blush—Blush-white. 
Enfield Beauty—Rich salmon, maroon base. Perry’s White—Pure satiny white. 
Gerald Perry—Apricot pink, crimson blotch. Princess Victoria Louise—Salmon. 
Grossfurst—Dark red with crimson blotches. Royal Scarlet—Richest scarlet. 
King Gcorge—Bright Scarlet with petals fimbricated. 


35c each; Collection of 13 varieties $3.50 
Other Hardy Herbaceous Plants are described in our Illustrated Catalog. 
In your request for catalog, it is important to state definitely what you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS Nurserymen and Florists Rutherford, N. J. 
































owrite eed- 
nase ower 


Enables the Amateur to Sow with the Skill of the Professional—Insures Uniform 
Distribution of the Smallest Seeds — Assures Strong, Vigorous, Healthy Plants. 


‘*Sowrite’’ scatters seed individually; prevents crowding and choking of seedlings. 
Eliminates guesswork because you can see each seed drop, no matter how fine. 
Saves time because you can sow seeds twice as fast. 


Order a ‘‘Sowrite’’ NOW for the sake of finer and better plants 
—a wonderful gift, too, for all your friends who have gardens. 


| MODEL 1922 
eae ee 3] 00 For all fine seeds. Made $1.00 

post- of fiberloid. Transpar- post- 
sar _ MODEL 1923 paid ent. Indestructible. paid 
Hon. For larger seeds up 


Francis D. Gallatin P é 
Com. of Parks, to size of Sweét Peas. 


ft : “Growrite” 
we ot in lead Made of copper, nick __. The Perfect Food for All Plants _ 
Horticulturist : \- el plated. Highly concentrated; water soluble. Quick 
South Orange, N Bs 7 bP acting, yet lasting. It furnishes plants the 
Joseph Kohout . vital elements of fertility in a form that can 
President, National oo ~—" a be immediately taken up, and its effect is 
Fruit Growers — _—— = apparent in a short time. Produces 3] 00 





Assn., Ill. luxuriant growth. Intensifies the 
Bobbink & Atkins color of foliage and bloom. One post- 
Nurserymen, Ruth- pound can paid 
erford, N. J. - . . oll 
Siebrecht & Sons VeGlei KOTTNLL. ey 4 : SOWRITE, INC., 785 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 


oe ee Wy. x. en Rc ttn Enclosed is Please send me (state 


f. A, H. Nehrlin 3 5 ' ae Model 1922 and 
tort. College, & Always readable. Not affected by atmospheric conditions i Model 1923 Sowrite Seed Sowers, 


, indoor and outdoor propagating beds, seed 
Cornell University, For in : . iB Seerite Label ¢ Geowrite 

beds, rose or rock gardens and general use in the : Boxes Seer:te Labels,...... cans 0 row . 
and many others. post- | Name 


flower and vegetable garden. 8 in a box. Per Box - 
ACENTS WANTED pale: Address 
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